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Notes. 


ITALIAN STAGE-SCENERY IN THE 
[EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


PIER JACOPO MARTELLO. 


Iris strange that no attempt has yet been 
-made to describe Italian drama of the early 
Settecento in the only way which can render 
it interesting to modern students—namely, 
by reproduction of the stage scenery which 
gave to those productions their peculiar 
interest. With the possible exception of 
local histories like Salvatore di Giacomo’s 
‘San Carlino’ and a few indications in artistic 
monographs of no value the subject remains 
virgin. Professor Giorgio Barini lecturing 
in January of this year to the Neapolitan 
Scarlatti Association on the “ Genesis and 
development of the drama through music” 





during the Seicento, notably the scenery 
of court-masques and pastorals like the 
‘Aminta’ and ‘ Pastor Fido.’ Those ex- 
amples were culled from illustrated editions 
of the period, but no attempt was made to 
give a coherent theory of stage-decoration. 

G. Boffitto’s study in La Bibliofilia 
November, 1919, ‘Due falsificazioni del 
Settecento nella storia dell’ aeronauticae 
dell’ aviazione’ showed the importance of 
the engravings attached to the final edition 
of the works of Pier Jacopo Martello in the 
development of scientific invention. But in 
a broader sense those illustrations have an 
extreme value for us: they are perhaps the 
only reliable indication in eighteenth century 
art of the contemporary stage-scenery, and 
as such furnish material for a reconstruction 
of stage-decoration, 

Martello belonged to that dramatic school 
in Italy which aimed at the establishment of 
a national theatre to combat the French— 
Gravin®, Conti and Calepio. It is interesting 
to note in this connexion that Conti proposed 
Shakespeare as his model. ‘It Shakespeare 
can devote his talents to a purely national 
drama in the historias, then I may devote my 
work to Roman history.” Lessing was not 
the first by any means to appreciate Shakes- 
peare. Martello’s literary life was spent in 
writing plays in support of this ideal; in- 
fluenced by Quinault, Corneille, Racine, La 
Fosse, Grange and the Greek dramatists he 
proposed to fuse both, French and Greek, 
into Italian. His theories were promulgated 
in a series of racy dialogues ‘Tragedia 
Antica e Moderna’ and his adoption of 
the French Alexandrine in ‘Del Verso 
Tragico.’ 

The edition of his works which remains of 
interest is in seven volumes, published in 
Bologna by Lelio della Volpe, vols 1-3, 
dated 1735, 4-5, 1723, 6-7, 1729. Each 
play contains one engraving and the epic 
‘Gli Occhi di Gest’ in six books, has a 
series of heads of Christ drawn with singular 
beauty. As works of exquisite technique 
they would repay close examination by any 
artist, and those plates signed F. Aquila are 
almost perfect in execution with crisp line 
and vivacious colouring, rich shadows and 
velvety high lights on the flesh. To describe 
each plate would occupy teo much space, 
but the following notes might excite enough 


|interest to send the student to the books 


themselves. 
Frontispiece (vol. i.).—A female figure 


‘gave a few examples of stage-decoration ' representing a classical goddess of a warrior 
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type, judging from the helmet on which she 
rests her left foot. 

The foreground shows a tiled floor with 
walls on each side in classical Ionian style 
with two pseudo-peripteric pillars and sur- 
mounted by two flower-vases. The back- 
ground is filled by two rows of poplars with 
chestnuts on each side. Beneath the stage a 
band of five musicians play the fiddle, 
spinet, flute, clarionet, and mandoline. 

Perselide (vol. ii.).—In the foreground 
Perselida, a very graceful figure, languishes 
on the knee of a servant, dressed in robes and 
a turban. The background shows on the 
right a massive column with a square 
pediment, further back arches in Renaissance 
style adorned with classical deities. 

Ifigenia—The landing of Orestes and 
Pylades in Tauris. Iphigenia, a graceful, 
drooping figure clasps the hand of Orestes. 
She is dressed in robes of wonderful softness. 
Orestes stands at her right with the image of 
Diana in his left hand just visible over 
Iphigenia’s shoulder. The figure of Pylades 
on the right turned sideways towards 
Iphigenia is vivaciously engraved, the arm 
holding the tunic and the left leg exquisitely 
rendered. The background, very faint, 
represents the sea and a rocky coastline, 
while above, beyond a slight shadow of trees, 
the Furies are rushing. 

Rachele.—A group at a table. The back 
ground—two great trees crossing trunks to 
form a bower, and behind them a square 
campanile beside a domed temple. 

Alceste.—Perhaps the finest in chiaroscuro. 
Fereto sits on a throne mounted on two steps 
and shadowed by a heavily-folded curtain 
wound round a fluted pillar. The back- 
ground contains the beginning of a circle of 
arches, fluted Corinthian pillars alternating 
with massive columns crowned by a goddess. 
Round the edge runs a balustrade. 

M. Tullio Cicero (vol. iii.).—The back- 
ground shows the base of a classical building 
with a statue ina niche. The foreground, 
very spirited, holds a page dressed in mediz- 
val garb presenting the head of Cicero to 
Octavian whose gesture of repulsion with 
both hands outstretched and averted face 
is well done. A figure beckoning behind 
with one hand on Octavian’s shoulder is 
equally good. A shadowy figure on the 
left bending over a page has been softly 
rendered with filmy robes. 

Edipo Coloneo.—In the foreground blind 
CEdipus, a tragic” figure with arm out- 









stretched, rushes eagerly forward while a 
female attendant prevents him from falling 
over @ stone which has Gorgon heads on its 
sides. Three elders stand resignedly in the 


middle distance beside a brazier, while the. 


background is filled with beautifully foliaged 
trees. 

Sisera (&@ magnificent plate). —Jael, 
hammer in hand, steps over the dead body 
of Sisera, who lies like a medieval knight 


with his helmet at his feet. The figure of 


Jael with her flowing garments and head 
bent forward and sideways, pointing with 
one shapely arm to the dead captain, 
pulses with splendid life. On a_ table 
to the right stand pots, and a snake-like: 
tree on the left, with a forest behind, 
completes the frame. 
HuGH QUIGLEY, 





ARTHUR AIKIN IN WALES, 1807. 


From Luptow To DOLGELLEY. 


In 1807, the year of John Aikin’s tour in 
Kent (ante, p. 101), his elder son Arthur 
Aikin made an expedition in Wales, and 
the following journal, which he kept from 
Ludlow to Dolgelley, is now given as it 
stands in manuscript. 

Arthur Aikin (born at Warrington, 1773, 
and died in London, 1854) was the author of 
a ‘Journal of a Tour through North Wales 
and part of Shropshire,’ published in 1797. 
He was a man of varied scientific accom- 
plishments, being one of the founders of the 
Geological Society (1807); the author of a 
manual of Mineralogy; a lecturer on 
chemistry, which subject he had studied 
under Priestley, at Guy’s Hospital from 
1816 to 1852, and first treasurer of the 


| Chemical Society ; secretary of the Society 


(now Royal Society) of Arts from 1817 to 
1840 ; and first hon. secretary of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers (1818). 


Iudlow,” September 10,1807. 


Walked to the Castle. Called on Mr. Merrick 
who lives in one of the best houses in the place 
with a delightful garden. Walked on the S. bank 
of the Teme—greatly superior to the Northern 
bank—the river’s side well lined with trees that 
dip their branches in the stream and many rapids 
caused by ledges of rock that run across the 
river. 

The hill opposite the town on the other side of 
the river composed of beds of calcareous flag- 
stone not capable of burning into lime, but 
abounding in shells—declining gently to S.E. and 
E.S.E. The banks are more compact the deeper 
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they lie. Upon them are beds of bluish grey and 
prick-red slate marl, that yield easily to the air 
and form therich red soil of the vale of the 
Teme. 

September 11.—Hawving hired two stout horses 
to convey ourselves and our baggage to Machynl- 
leth we set out between 10 and 11 for Bishops 
Castle 17 miles distant. The road lay in great 
part by the side of the Teme and we gained a 
considerable advantage both in space and scenery 
by passing through (Walcot ?) a park near Ludlow. 
The general character of the scenery is that of 
rather elevated hills in connected ‘ranges and 
covered with luxuriant oak wood or cultivated 
and in green sheep-walks to their summits. As 
we approached Bishops Castle the brown and 
elevated ridge of Longmont forest and the 
adjacent hills began to remind us of our approach 
towards the mountains. 

Dined at B. Castle and proceeded to Welshpool 
by the lower road which is only 15 miles, whereas 
the hill is 17 m. and not nearly so interesting. 
We first proceeded along the vale of Montgomery 
to Church Stoke through a rich and well-wooded 
country bounded by lofty and picturesque hills 
and watered by the Camlet. From Church Stoke 
to Chirbury the road lies for the most part along 
the summit of a ridge not much higher than the 
adjacent country but immediately on the right 
of which you look down the trees into a very deep 
glen the sides of which are quite covered from top 
to bottom with rich oak timber, while the little 
area at the bottom is a green pasture with the 
Camlet flowing through and studded here and 
there with cottages: in short it is one of the 
most perfectly beautiful scenes that I ever beheld. 
From Chirbury we crossed a range of hills and 
again crossed the Camlet which here winds through 
some extensive flat pastures. To this succeeded 
another range of hills from which we descended 
into the rich but rather tame valley of the Severn, 
in the middle of which is Pool, where we took up 
our quarters for the night. 

September 12.—Proceeded before breakfast to 
Llanvair up the valley of a little stream that flows 
by the side of Powys Castle park, from which we 
crossed a ridge of high but cultivated ground on 
the right and then descended into the vale of the 
Virnwy, arapid torrent of considerable magnitude 
hurrying through a rich and romantic valley. 
Up this valley we proceeded after breakfast as 
far as Can office where we quitted the main 
stream and ascended the valley of a tributary 
stream, the Bronwy, quite to its source. In this 
part we saw a considerable quantity of cats, 
partly in shock and partly not yet cut. The 
pasture grounds assume that bright yellowish 
green so characteristic of N. Wales. At the head 
of this valley a pass between high but green 
mountains conducts us into the valley of a tri- 
butary to the Dovey. The-character of this vale 
is much more striking than the former. The corn- 
fields are less frequent, the grazing’ grounds are of 
a still more vivid green, the mountains that 
bound the vale are higher and steeper and their 
sides are in many parts richly clothed with oak 
and birch, the stream is more turbulent, and the 
lateral valleys or rather glens partake of the 
general character. 


.. At Mallwyd we-dined and spent the night. 








Mallwyd is a village at the confluence of the 
vale above mentioned and that of the Dovey, 
delightfully situated both on account of the 
grand views of the mountains that wall in the 
two valleys and on account of the romantic falls 
of the Dovey at Pont Fachlwyd. The mountains 
are all of slate, the strata at Pont Fachlwyd dip 
to S.S.E. with a very acute angle. 

In the afternoon we ascended the adjacent 
mountain on the S. side of the valley, and with 
a good deal of labour attained its summit a little 
before sunset. We were amply recompensed 
for our trouble : the sun set in a flood of splendour 
directly behind the summit of Cader Idris which 
soared far above the neighbouring mountains ; 
considerably on the right of this majestic object 
was Arran Fawddwy of similar outline and 
scarcely inferior in heighth to Cader. On the- 
left was the termination of the vale of Dovey 
and a broad extent of sea beyond; and still 
farther to the left were the two peaks of Plin- 
limmon with a grand mountainous chain pro- 
ceeding from them to the vale of Dovey. 

As we descended I observed two Fairy rings 
composed of thick set tufts of Lycopodium Selago. 

September 13.—Proceeded after breakfast down 
the vale of the Dovey on the S. side of the river. 
The cultivation of the vale is in general very rich- 
and the river flows through it in fine sweeps: 
the immediate banks where it grazes the moun- 
tainous sides of the valley are precipitous and 
well clothed with wood. Several lateral vales 
with their accompanying streams join the main 
valley and aiford many delightful little land- 
scapes. 

From Abergwidol nearly to Machynlleth the 
bottom of the valley becomes quite flat and 
consists of an intermixture of pasture and ‘peat 
moss. The farm houses and cottages in the 
valley are many of them whitened and exhibit 
an air of comfort and neatness not very common 
in this country. Machynlleth is a moderate 
sized town, built of blocks of slate rock and al- 
together presenting a respectable appearance. 
The chief manufacture of the town and of the 
whole vale is flannels and webs which are pur- 
chased chiefly by Shrewsbury factors. In the 
year of scarcity the inhabitants of this neigh- 
bourhood suffered considerably, as the principal 
occupation of the farmers was breeding sheep 
and cattle, many even of the most considerable not 
raising grain enough for the supply of their own 
families : since that time however the culture of 
potatoes and oats has so much increased that a 
considerable exportation of these commodities 
now takes place. The hills abound in moorgame 
and the river in salmon and sewin though the 
fisheries are very ill preserved owing to disputes 
between Sir W. Wynne, the lord of the manor, 
and other smaller proprietors. 

After dinner we rode down the vale to th® 
village of Carreg situated a few hundred yard’ 
beyond the boundary of N. and S. Wales, at the 
head of the estuary of the Dovey. It happened 
to be high water and a delightful afternoon. 
‘Lhe broad expanse of the river opening to the 
main sea and bounded by high mountains on the 
northern side, well wooded at their bases, afforded 
several grand points of view. At Carreg are 
some yards where merchant ships are built, the 
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iver being here of considerable depth: indeed, 
as navigablee for coasters as high as_ Der- 
-~wentas, that is within about two miles of 
Machynlleth. 

On our return to Machynlleth we turned to 
‘the right up the valley of a stream that rising 
from Plinlimmon forms during the whole of its 
“course the boundary between N. and S. Wales. 
"This valley is a very deep narrow and rocky glen 
with a roaring torrent running through and forming 
a succession of rapids and small falls. The sides 
are thickly lined with oak timber. The road, 
which is scarcely accessible except to Welch 
“horses, follows the course of the stream where 
‘the rocks are nearly perpendicular, but where 
“they are more accessible it quits the stream and 
winds by a rapid ascent through the woods 
towards the top of the mountain. From this 
elevation on looking back you see part of the 
estuary of the Dovey appearing like a great 
lake ‘at the bottom of the glen, and on ascending 
still higher the sea makes its appearance above 
the trees. We crossed the mountain on our left 
and got into another glen somewhat broader and 
cultivated, but abounding in oak wood down 
which we proceeded and thus joined the main 
road within a short distance of Machynlleth. 
The savage romantic character of these two glens 
rrenders them well worthy of a visit. 

September 14.—Being a rainy day we remained 
within doors, occupied with the Saddler, &c. in 
“equipping our new poneys. 

September 15.—A promising morning, so we 
‘hired a guide and made the other necessary pre- 
parations and set out about 10 on horseback for 
Plinlimmon. The first part of the road lay 
“though deep and cultivated valleys containing 
-several oak woods. As we ascended the woods 
and cultivated lands gave place to moory hills 
:and boggy valleys over which roamed large 
herds of black cattle and flocks of sheep. At 
length with some exertion rather of our horses 
‘than of ourselves (as we rode the whole way) we 
gained the summit about 2. Just below us lay 
a deep black lake out of which the Rheidiol 
flows; in another quarter we saw the boggy 
valley whence the Gwy or Wye derives its origin 
and at no great distance we beheld another 
similar valley where the Hafren or Severn 
rises. 

In the distance, we looked to the South over 
-the greater part of S. Wales, as far as the Mon- 
mouthshire hills, to the West was the winding 
-shore of Cardigan bay, from St. David’s head to 
Bardsey island, in which we distinguished clearly 
the mouth of the Rheidiol and Ystwith united 
at Aberystwith, and the yellow sands of the 
~estuary of the Dovey. On the north we could 
not see with much distinctness further than 
Cader Idris and Arran Fawddy, but on the East 
we. saw very plainly the Long Mountain and 
Breiddin hills on the confines of Shropshire. 

~From the summit we proceeded to the well-head 

of the Severn, an orifice in the rock below the 
‘peat scarcely more than six inches in diameter 
from which issues a tolerably copious and peren- 
nial current of strongly chalybeat water, in 
- consequence of which its channel is lined for 
=" yards with a copious deposit gof iron 
« ochre. 








Plinlimmon is not a single hill but a mountainous 


mass of considerable extent, the top and sides of 
which appear formerly to have been covered 
uniformly with peat to the depth of from 8 to 
12 feet. This covering is however in many places 
worn away by the rains forming small stony 
plains thinly sprinkled with heath and coarse 
grass; in some places the rains have only inter- 
sected the peat by deep gullies forming as it 
were a sort of network which has a very singular 
and desolate appearance to those who are wan- 
dering in them, as was our case in our road to 
the Severn head. We descended by a different 
track from that by which we ascended and were 
in more instances than one indebted to the spirit 
and surefootedness of our horses for our extrica- 
tion from the bogs. We reached Machynlleth 
by about 7 in the afternoon, having been actively 
employed during the whole 9 hours of our excur- 
sion. 

Plinlimmon itself and the adjoining mountains 
appear composed entirely of primitive argillaceous 
schistus with veins of quartz. 

September 16.—Proceeded after breakfast down 
the vale as far as Aberdovey, a paltry little port 
at the mouth of the river. It consists for the 
most part of a single row of houses built on the 
beach and sheltered from the north by a ridge of 
slate rock of considerable elevation, over which 
we passed by a rough and steep road, but were 
compensated by the delightful view of the bay 
of Cardigan which we enjoyed from its summit. 
In this slate rock are several veins of yellow 
Copper pyrites with quartz which appear to be 
wrought with considerable effect. 

From Aberdovey we proceeded along the shore 
to Towyn, a poor dreary little bathing town, 
near a mile from the sea, where we slept. 


September 17.—After an early breakfast we 
proceeded at a leisurely pace towards Dolgelle. 
For this purpose quitting the regular Talyllyn 
road we ascended the vale of the Disynwy, at the 
head of which appeared the summit of Cader 
Idris in unclouded majesty, with grand side 
skreens formed by projecting parts of the same 
mountain, the lower parts of which were sprinkled 
with natural oakwoods and smiling farms. 
After passing a great craggy rock called Craig y 
Derryn (which rises almost perpendicular from 
the valley and is a noted resort of multitudes of 
birds) we turned short to the right, still ascending 
the river, through a deep wild romantic valley 
which brought us into the proper Dolgelle road 
at a hamlet called Efel fac Edris. We still pursued 
our course up the valley, and our attention was 
still solicited by scenes of striking grandeur and 
beauty. The broad extent of Talyllyn iake quite 
full and sparkling in the sunbeams long attracted 
our notice. We at length quitted the valley by 
a striking pass and after a few miles of stony 
and rather uninteresting road arrived in sight of 
the river in whose delightful valley is situated 
the town of Dolgelle. 

September 18.—We devoted the whole active 
part of this day to Cader Idris which we ascended 
on foot and found the expedition sufficiently 
fatiguing. Although upon the whole a fine day 
yet the haziness was such as to obscure all distant 
objects. I was however fortunate enough to 
ascertain decidedly the alternation of the beds 
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of slate with those of greenstone in the precipitous 
face of what is called the Crater (as expressed in 
the annexed sketch).* Lower down the mountain 
are other beds of slate alternating with a green- 
stone containing smallish pieces of quartz, these 
latter fall out by exposure to the weather and 
the greenstone becomes cellular. : 
September 19.—A fine day and well employed in 





* The sketch which cannot be reproduced here, 
is annotated as follows: ‘‘ The summit of Cader 
Idris from the centre of the edge of the crater, 
looking to the East. The dip of the strata of 
slate, between S. and S.S.E. forming a large 
angle (perhaps 60 degrees) with the horizon.” 





riding along the southern side of the valley of 
the Mawddach quite to the sea and then for a. 
few miles further on the shore. It was high. 
water, and we saw the whole of this delightful 
but indescribable scenery in full perfection. 
There is one point on this road from which Cader 
Idris appears to more advantage than from any 
other, which I have marked accordingly on the 
map. 

After dinner we took a stroll up the valley 
towards Bala, and though the light of the sun was 
soon exchanged for that of the moon, yet we saw 
enough to convince us that much beautiful scenery 
was to be found in this direction. . 


IDEM. 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 12S. ii. passim; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438 ; vi. 184, 223 242, 290, 329; vii 83.) 


The next Regiment (page 64) was raised as a regiment of Cuirassiers on July 29, 
1685, from six Troops of Horse which had been formed independently earlier in that yoar. 


It ranked as the 7th regiment of Horse. 


In 1746 it became the “ 2nd Irish Horse,” and in 1788 its title was changed to the 


“Fifth Regiment of Dragoon Guards.” 


The late Lieut.-General Napier’s 
Regiment of Horse. 


Colonel a e- (1) ee re 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. Thomas Bligh (2) * 
Major ae -- Daniel Paul (3) ee 


: William Portal (4) as 
Captains sie ss {Sensohh Preston (5)... 
Captain Lieutenant .. Peter Ormsby .. me 

Thomas Tenison (6) 
; John Bowen ‘ 
Lieutenants .. -- , Richard Reynell 
| Alexander Napier 
John Langston ae 
Henry Stamer (7) 
Francis Burton (8) 
Henry Wallis 
Nathaniel Preston 
William Naper 
Joseph Stopford 


Cornets wie “ee 


2 2 Oct. 1719 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 





Captain, 27 Dec. 1717. 


“é 1739 Cornet, 22 Aug. 1709. 
-. 4 Mar. 1719 ditto 1 Mar. 1710. 
-» 12 June 1733 ditto 4 Feb. 1722. 
-. 14 Jan. 1737-8 Cornet, 6 Sept. 1718. 
-« 10 Nov. 1719 ditto 26 Nov. 1715. 
- 10 Dee. 1722 ditto 4 Mar. 1719. 
4 Feb. 1722 ditto 20 Feb. 1713. 
1 April 1724 Ensign, . Sept. 1711. 
14 Jan. 1737-8 Cornet, 65 July 1723.. 
10 Dec. 1722 ditto 
-- 2 Sept. 1723 ditto 
ee 1 April 1724 ditto 
-- 12 June 1733 ditto 14 Mar, 1725. 
-- 11 Sept. 1736 ditto 


-» 14 Jan. 1737-8 


The following additional names are entered in ink on the interleaf :— 


Captain Thomas Burton 
Cornet Henry Floyer 
John Jocelyn .. as 


(1) Robert Napier had died on Nov. 10, 1739. 


10 May, 1740 
24 April, 1740 
1 Aug. 1741 
Major-General Clement Neville was appointed 


to succeed him on May 10, 1740. He died in Dublin in 1744. at 

(2) Younger son of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Bligh of Rathmore, Co. Meath. On Dec. 221747, the 
was appointed to the Colonelcy of this Regiment, after having held the Colonelcy of the 20th Regiment 
of Foot, Dec. 26, 1740, and of the 12th Dragoons, April, 1746. 


(3) Lieut.-Colonel in the Regiment, Feb. 3, 1741 


(4) Major, 5 Feb., 1741. 
(5) Major, July 3, 1743. Died 1754. 
(6) Captain Lieutenant, Apr. 24, 1740. 


(7) Lieutenant, Apr. 24, 1740. Major, July 14, 
‘ (8) Lieutenant, Aug. 12, 1741. 


1749. Still serving in 1755. 


CORRIGENDUM.—At ante, p. 83, col. 1, after ‘‘ 6th Dragoon Guards (Carabiniers) ” 


enter ** 7th (Princess Royal’s) Dragoon Guards.’ 
J. H. Lesrim, Lieut.-Col. (Retired List). 
(To be continued.) 
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“HODMAN ”: “SQUIL”’: 
CHRIST CHURCH SLANG. 


In ‘Christ Church,’ by the Rev. Henry L. 
Thompson, 1900, one cf the ‘ University 
of Oxford College Histories’ (p. 151), is a 
quotation from ‘Terre filius,’ 1733, in 
which is the following :— 

*“The men [of Christ Church] gave themselves 


airs....those of other Colleges were ‘Squils’ 
and ‘ Hodmen.’ ” 


Thompson comments thus :— 

“The phrase ‘Squils and Hodmen’ needs 
some explanation. The first word is now happily 
forgotten, but was in use within the last twenty 
years, as a colloquial designation of members 
of other colleges. It was supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Ex-Collegees,’ or ‘ Esquilini.’ The 
word ‘Hodmen’ has an _ interesting literary 
history. In Littleton’s dictionary (1677) it is 
explained as ‘advena,’ ‘alienigena,’ as opposed to 
the Westminster Students at Christ Church, who 
‘considered themselves ‘indigene.’ From this 
usage it might easily come to be identified with 

*Squils.’ But in 1706 the compiler of another 
dictionary, who must have read Littleton care- 
dessly, explains it as a name for a young West- 
minster scholar; and this mistake is repeated in 
all the later dictionaries that mention the word. 
The climax is reached in Halliwell’s dictionary in 
1855, where the word is explained as a nickname 
for a Canon of Christ, Church !.” 

From the above one might gather that, 
though the unpleasant word ‘“‘Squil ” went 
out of use some thirty years ago, the word 
*Hodman”’ was still in use. Of course, 
Thompson did not mean this. Certainly, 
the word was unknown in my Christ Church 
‘time, some fifty years ago, though ‘“‘Squil ” 
was then commonly used as a nickname for 
non-Christ Church men by such Christ 
‘Church undergraduates as “gave them- 
‘selves airs.”’ As to ‘“Hodman,” the only 
quotations with the true meanings given in 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ are from 
Adam Littleton’s Dictionary, 1677, and 
Amherst ‘Terre Fil.’ 1721. One may 
therefore assume that it died out in the 
eighteenth century. The latter quotation 
is the same as Thompson’s from ‘Terre 
filius,’ though given under a date twelve 
years earlier. 

The Dictionary gives quotations of the 
word ‘variously misexplained’’ in dic- 
tionaries, beginning with Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
1706, and ending with Halliwell. 

Neither Thompson nor the Dictionary 
offers any reason why.‘ Hodman’”’ should 
have meant ‘ Advena, alienigena: [quippe 





quod Alumni Regii e schola, Westmonaster- 
iensi eo adsciti se pro Indigenis habesent].” 
See Littleton. I suppose that it was used 
to imply inferiority, a. hodman being inferior 
to a. bricklayer. One may compare with it 
the slang term ‘‘ Gentleman Commoner,” 
which. according to- Grose’s ‘Classical Dic- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue’ meant “ An 
empty bottle. An university joke; gentle- 
men commoners not being deemed over full 
of learning.” 

Among the dictionaries giving mis- 
explanations is Dyche’s finish’d by Pardon, 
10th edit., 1758. In this the explanation is 
slightly different. It is applied to “a 
young scholar just admitted from West- 
minster School,” &c., z.e., a freshman. 

Even Farmer and Henley in ‘Slang and 
its Analogues,’ and Farmer in ‘The Public 
School Word-Book,’ which includes some 
words “that have been or are modish at the! 
Universities,” give the wrong meaning 
started apparently by Phillips. ‘The 
Public School. Word-Beok’ also quotes 
Halliwell without any comment. 

It is strange that neither these slang 
dictionaries, nor any others, as far as I have 
found, nor the ‘New English Dictionary ’ 
say anything about the word ‘“squil,” 
happily now extinct, although it was current 
for probably some two hundred years, and 
perhaps much longer. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





MASSINGER’S PLAYS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. BranpER MATTHEWS in Gayley’s 
‘Representative English Comedies’: and Mr. 
A. H. Cruickshank in ‘Philip Massinger’ 
point out that Massinger’s ‘New Way 
to Pay Old Debts’ was the only Fliza- 
bethan or Jacobean play except Shake- 
speare’s which held the stage until the first 


quarter of the nineteenth century ; but they 


neither of them make any reference to per- 
formances of other of Massinger’s plays in 
the ‘commerical theatres,” that is, not as 
antiquarian revivals, but in the ordinary 
course of theatrical representation, during 
the nineteenth century. Fanny Kemble’s 
‘Records of a Girlhood’ contains several 
interesting passages about the performance 
of ‘The Maid of Honour,’ which she per- 
suaded her father to put on the stage because 
she wanted to act the part of Camiola. 
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In a letter of May 31, 1830, she writes: 
“T want to revive Massinger’s ‘Maid of 
Honour ’ ; I want to act Camiola” (‘Record 
of a Girlhood,’ vol. ii. p. 121). 

On p. 117 we read :— 


“The arrangement of Massinger for the family 
‘library by my friend the Rev. Alexander Dyce— 
was my first introduction to that mine of dramatic 
wealth. I was so enchanted with these plays of 
Massinger’s, but more especially with the one 
called ‘The Maid of Honour,’ that I never rested 
till 1 had obtained from the management its 
revival on the stage. The part of Camiola is 
‘tthe only one that I ever selected for myself. 
‘The Maid of Honour’ succeeded on its first 
representation, but failed to attract audiences.” 


On April 10, 1831, she writes :— 


“Monday and Wednesday next, Camiola. I 
hope by-and-by to act Camiola very well, but I 
am afraid the play itself can never become 
popular ; the size of the theatre and the public 
taste of the present day are both against such 
pieces ; still, the attempt seemed to me worth 
making and if it should prove successful we might 
revive one or two more of Massinger’s plays ; 
‘they are such sterling stuff compared with the 
Isabellas, the Jane Shores, the everything but 
Shakespeare. You saw in my journal what I 
think about Camiola. I endeavour as much as 
I can to soften her, and if I can manage to do 
so I shall like her better than any part I have 
played except my dear Portia, who does. not 
need softening.” 

On this she comments :— 

“My determination to soften the character of 
Camiola is another indication of my imperfect 
comprehension of my business as an actress, 
which was not to reform but to represent certain 
personages. Massinger’s ‘ Maid of Honour’ is a 
stern woman, not without a very positive grain 
‘of coarse hardness in her nature. My attempt 
to soften her was an impertinent endeavour to 
alter his fine conception to something more in 
harmony with my own ideal of womanly per- 
fection (op. cié. II. pp. 334, 336).” 

On p. 220, she says: “Mr. Macready 
revived Massinger’s fine play (‘The Fatal 
Dowry *), with considerable success,” but 
this seems to be a mistake. Macready notes 
in his diary that such a revival was pro- 

sed, but it was performed not by him but 
by Charles Kean. On Aug. 29, 1845, 
Macready wrote (‘The Diaries of Macready,’ 
vol. ii. p. 302) :-— 

“Read the paper, in which I glanced over an 
account of the production of ‘ The Fatal Dowry ’ 
at Sadler’s Wells. It is an evidence to me what 
wretched creatures we must be, when I must in 
candour own that I am annoyed by it ? ” 


From this is will be evident to any one 
who has read Macready’s ‘ Diaries * that the 
production was a success. 

M. Hore Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 





A GuHosTt AND A CoNnFESSION.—A singular 
story, which in these days of psychic study, 
seems to merit elucidation, is to be found 
among the State Papers of Commonwealth 
times. According to the ‘Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers,’ 1654 (p. 218), 
there was received at the Admiralty from 
the Tiger frigate, a confession dated June 22, 
1654, of John Baldock, made before Go. 
Sands (sic in original), and four others, that 
three years since he served in the John 
privateer, under Capt. Jno. Shapman, of 
East Cowes, Isle of Wight; and, putting 
into Guernsey with some prizes, he went on 
shore with Wm. Gibson. After drinking 
very hard, they met an English soldier, whom 
Gibson stabbed, and deponent consented by 
washing his hands in the blood; and after 
they had robbed him of 3s. 6d. they threw 
him into a ditch. He had lost sight of 
Gibson, who lives at Fowey ; but he is so 
haunted or troubled with the ghost or 
appearance of the soldier, that he «an get 
no rest until he has publicly confessed. 

This confession wass&forwarded to the 
Admiralty on the following July 10, by 
Capt. Gabriel Sanders, of the Tiger, “ near 
Breadhempson,”’ who stated that he was 
plying between Newhaven and Beachey, 
searching French fishers and all vessels of 
which he had any suspicion. John Baldock 
was one of his company, and he had secured 
him; and he forwarded the confession as it 
was @ matter to be tried in the place where 
it was committed (Jbid., p. 520). On 
July 23, he sent a further note of the con- 
fession (p. 530); but nothing additional 
appears, and it would be interesting to 
learn whether the criminal archives of 
Guernsey could throw any light on the affair. 

ALFRED ROBBINS. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE 
—A brief statement of this recent event in 
Anglo-Jewish history should find _ itself 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ On Thursday, July 1, 
1920, a vast concourse foregathered within 
the precincts of the Cathedral Synagogue 
in Duke’s Place, Aldgate, to celebrate the 
jubilee of the foundation of what is uni- 
versally known as ‘‘ the United Synagogue.” 
It was on July 14, 1870, corresponding with 
the Hebraic date, the 15th of Tammuz, 5630, 
when a scheme submitted by the then 
Charity Commissioners received Royal Assent 
and thenceforth became part of the laws of 
the kingdom. The scheme embraced the 
joining up of five synagogues (which are not 
to be confounded with the “ Chevras” or 
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** Bethels,” of which there were quite a 
number at that date, in the East End) for 
financial purposes primarily under the 
direct tutelage and supervision of the late 
Dr. Nathan Adler, who was known through- 
out Europe as ‘the Great Eagle” (Hah- 
naysher Haggodoul), and subsequently under 
that of his son Dr. Hermann Adler. The 
five synagogues brought into working 
arrangements were the Great Synagogue 
founded in 1692; the Hambro’ in 1756; 
the New in 1760 (recently transferred to 
Stamford Hill); the Central, off Portland 
Road, in 1855 ; the Bayswater in 1863. In 
1870 the total membership was 2,155 seat- 
holders, among whom could be counted men 
of mark, such as Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 
the President ; Lionel L. Cohen, Esq., M.P. 
for the City of London (the first Hebrew 
admitted to the House as such), and Samp- 
son Lucas, Esq., a financial magnate, the 
father of the late Col. Lucas, M.P. 

In this year of grace the Foundation 
consists of some twenty-five synagogues, 
including auxiliaries known as ‘‘ Associates,”’ 
which are situate as widely apart as East 
Ham from Richmond, New Cross, Chelsea 
and Wood Green, and having a membership 
of over 10,000 requiring the services of over 
fifty ministers. M. L. R. Breswar. 

Percy House, South Hackney, E.9. 


CARLYLE’s Inaccuracy.—In his fifth 
lecture on ‘Hero Worship ’ Carlyle delivers 
himself thus :— 

“Among the great men of the eighteenth 
century, I sometimes feel as if Burns might be 
found to resemble Mirabeau more than any other. 
They differ widely in vesture ; yet look at them 
intrinsically. There is the same burly thick- 
necked strength of body as of soul....” 

The poet’s own testimony of his physique 
appears to be unambiguous. Writing to his 
father on Dec. 27, 1781—that is when 
22 years of age—he says :— 

““My health is nearly the same as when you 
were here, only my sleep is a little sounder.... 
The weakness of my nerves has so debilitated 
my mind that....the least anxiety or perturba- 
tion in my breast produces most unhappy effects 
on my whole frame.” 

Corresponding with his old school-master, 
John Murdoch, Burns tells him on Jan. 15, 
1783 :— 

“Though indolent, yet so far as an extremely 
delicate constitution permits, I am not lazy ; 
and in many things, especially in tavern matters, 
1 am a strict economist....I abhor as hell the 
idea of sneaking in a corner to avoid a dun— 
—- some pitiful, sordid wretch, who in my 

eart I despise and detest. ’Tis this, and this 
alone, that endears economy to me.’ 





To Allan Cunningham, on Feb. 26, 1794,.- 


he complains :— 


‘* For these two months I have not been able., 


to lift a pen. My constitution and frame were 
ab origine, blasted with a deep incurable taint of 
hypochondria, which poisons my existence.”’ 

These admissions, written in language: 
sufficiently robust, doubtless allude to con- 
stitutional rather than physical weakness, 
but it would indeed be an incongruity for 
nerves so morbidly sensitive, save in cases: 
of severe shock or serious accident, to be. 
encased within ‘burly thick-necked 
strength.” 

‘The Heroic in History’ was published! 
in 1840, while many of Burns’ ‘ Letters’ 
did not appear till 1834, and a further 
number till 1840, consequently Carlyle may 
have had no opportunity of studying them, 
but these excerpts show how cautiously a 
statement cf fact should be made if in- 
tended to be used as the foundation-stone 
of a monument for all the world to gaze 

upon. J. PauL DE Castro. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


‘Our Lonpon LETTER.’—The origin ang 
development of a popular feature in pro- 
vincial papers, ‘Our London Letter ’ would’ 
make an interesting chapter in the history 
of British journalism, I do not remember 
noticing it dealt with to any considerable 
extent in any work dealing with the annals 
of cur newspapers. Until well into the 
nineteenth century most of the papers in 
the provinces were made up from news cut 
out of the London newspapers’ which: 
arrived at their destinations by the stage: 
coach, with local news added. One of the 
earliest of the eighteenth century papers to 
have its own London Letter was The 
Kentish Post, or the Canterbury News Letter, 
and the issue of this for Wednesday, Aug. 30, 
to Saturday, Sept. 2, 1727, starts off with 
‘*From a written London Letter, Aug. 25,” 
which seems to be nothing more than a re-- 
hash of news from the London papers, pro- 
bably extracted by a correspondent in. 
London and sent down to Canterbury 
ready to be set up and printed right away. 
The same heading, varied sometimes to 
‘* From a London Written Letter,” continued 
to appear till the end of 1729, and probably 
later. It may be that there are earlier 
instances of a phase of journalism which 
developed so tremendously when tele- 
graphy was pressed into the service of news- 
papers. W. Roserts. 

18 King’s Avenue, S.W.4. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GOVERNOR HERBERT OF NEVis.—Will 
some reader kindly state what was the 
connexion of John Richardson Herbert, 
Governor of Nevis at the time of Lord 
Nelson’s naval visit to the island, with the 
Herberts, Earls of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, or the Earls of Carnarvon? He 
was the uncle of Mrs. Frances Herbert 
Nisbet (née Woolward), widow of Dr. Josiah 
Nisbet, of Carfine, Scotland, who subse- 
quently married Lord Nelson. AJAX. 


Saaw or MossHEap.—Many years ago 
(I have not got the reference) a query 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ regarding this Ayr- 
shire family. Their pedigree has been 
recorded in the College ef Arms from 1672 
to 1917. Can any reader supply an account 
of them previous to that period, or any 
information not contained in the usual 
works of reference ? Burke states that they 
had been seated at Mosshead for over three 
centuries, but it is more probable that they 
came originally from the vicinity of Kells, 
in Kirkeudbrightshire. They received a 
baronetcy in 1809. 

C. CtarKson SHAw, Capt. 

The Citadel, Quebec. 

(The query referred to will be found at 5 S. 
vii. 27.] 


ARTHURIAN LxEGENDS.—Arthur is said 
(1) to have ruled Europe from Scandinavia 
to Spain (Guest, ‘Mabinogion,’ notes to 
‘The Lady of the Fountain’); and (2) to 
have been changed into a raven (Rhys, 
‘Celtic Folklore’). I should be glad to 
know the original source of these statements. 

J. H. Moore. 

99 Edith Road, W. 14 


Sm Pottycarpus Warton: ‘CAsHE 
(CoucHEE) Prices or Brass.’—In the 
Public Record Office (W.O. 55, vol. ccexxxix. 
p. 164) there is a Royal Warrant, dated 
Apr. 7, 1692, authorizing the manufacture 
of ‘‘twelve Cashe peices of Brass of 7 foot 
in length and tenn inches in diametr and 
likewise a quantity of strong powder accord- 
ing to the late invencon of Sir Pollycarpus 
Wharton,”’ &c. 





In the margin is written ‘7 Couchee 
peices to be cast.’’ The warrant is addressed 
to “Sir Henry Goodricke, Bart.,’’ who, in 
1692, was Lieut.-General of the Ordnance. 

The *‘Cashe,” or ‘‘ Couchee,” appears to 
have some kind of cannon. I can find no 
trace of the word in any dictionary, nor 
have I come across it in any military book. 

What was it? And who was Sir Polly- 
carpus Wharton? His name does not 
anvear in Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England.’ 

J. H. Lesiie 


GENERAL Sir TooMas WILLIAM BROTHER- 
Ton, G.C.B.—Can any correspondent of 
N. & Q. give mo particulars of his parentage 
and the date and place of birthin 1785. The 
*D.N.B.’ vi. 446 is silent on these points. 

G. F. Ro B. 


MaJor-GENERAL JULIUS C#SAR is said 
to have died in Germany from the effects of a 
fall from his horse Aug. 7, 1762. Where in 
Germany did this happen? I should also 
be glad to learn the date of his birth, par- 
ticulars of his parentage and whether he 
ever married. G. F. R. B. 


SrarnsBy House, HorsrEy WoopHOUSsE, 
Drersy.—In the possession of Robert 
Sacheverel Wilmot Sitwell, Esq., 1881; pre- 
viously the seat of John Balguy. I shall be 
grateful for any further information re this 
house and also for particulars of the Stainsby 
family after whom it is named. 

A. W. Wattis-TAYLER. 

Reulah Cottage, Tatsfield, Nr. Westerham. 


BisHors BuRNET AND BEDELL.—The 
former, I helieve, wrote the life of the latter 
in 1685. Is it accessible anywhere? Also. 
where is Dean Bernard’s description of 
Bedell’s character to be found? Reference 
is made to it in H. J. Monck Mason’s ®Life of 
William Bedell ’ (1843). 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


LIVERIES OF THE LONDON LIVERY GUILDS. 
—Is anything known of the liveries of the 
London Livery Guilds, other than informa- 
tion provided in those of their ancient 
sealed books which escaped the Fire of 
London. What was their pattern and cut 
and when did they fall into disuse ? 

In the old books of one of these gilds 
(the Armorers), the gown is described as the 
color of blue-brown or pewke (query puce) 
and the hood scarlet. Are blue-brown and 
puce intended as synonymous terms, and has 
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puce a definite shade? It is difficult to 
obtain an exact definition of puce colour. 

The City guilds, revelling as they do in 
antiquity, might well embellish their halls 
with their distinctive livery, even if they 
do not obey the summons of the Lord Mayor 
to ‘‘anpear ia their gowns ” at elections of 
that functionary. But if so disposed, they 
must first know what the livery is. 


i a 


Mayor Dyneawetu.—Referred to in 
Stevenson’s essay on ‘Talk and Talkers.’ 
Who was he ? Frepk. PaGes. 


MicHaeL Mountain (‘‘ Michel de Mon- 
taigne’’’ anglicized)—A series of articles 
over this pseudonym appeared in either the 
Pall Mall Gazette or the St. James’s Gazette 
under Fdk. Greenwood’s editorship. I should 
be glad of the exact reference to paper and 
dates. Frepk. Pace. 


CaInNERY.—Of what branch of this 
family were the ladies mentioned below ? 

Matilda Marianna C., m. about 1835, Col. 
Irton Hodgson of the Indian Army. 

Elizabeth Marianna C., m. — Macleod, 
and died his widow as Lady Macleod. 

A third sister (name unknown) died a 
spinster : all of them at fairly advanced ages 
between (?) 1880 and 1890. 

It is probable that they were the children 
of some military or civilian officer of the old 
H.E.1.C. Or they may have been daughters 
of some merchant or planter in India. 

No descendant of either of the married 
sisters is surviving. W. C. J. 


In Praise oF INDEXING.—I am desirous 
of obtaining a representative collection’ of 
. quotations, setting forth! the’ virtues’ of 
index-making. I. possess’ extracts from 
Fuller, Disraeli:and Hume, but there must 
be many other writers to whom the‘ vali of 
such a'key was apparent and who said so. 
A reviewer in The Athenewn not long sincé 
wrote :— , 

*“A man who starts by compiling .an. index— 


any index—is beginning his literary life at the 
right end.” 


WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 


Biscurr Carna:—All the experts agree 
that china which has undergone ‘a single 
firing is. known in the trade as “ biseuit.”’ 
But, as.this word in French means “twice 
cooked ’’it.is not easy to see how it acquired 
its' technical trademeaning, unless it‘ has 
been merely adopted from France and used 





to denote the lightness and brittleness of : 


a biscuit. ‘The New English Dictionary ’ 
gives this -technical meaning (the first 
quotation being dated 1791), but does not 
explain or comment on the contradiction 
implied. J. E. Hartine. 


MacauLay QUERIES.—Boswell’s ‘ Letters 
to the Rev. W. J. Temple’ were first pub- 
lished, I believe, in January, 1857. Lord 
Macaulay died Dec. 28, 1859. Is there any 
documentary evidence to show that Macaulay 
ever read them ? FrEeDK. C. WHITE. 

J4 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


Rivers Famity.—Can any reader give 
any information concerning the antecedents 
of John Rivers, born in Kent, about 1816 
or 1817, probably near Chatham, who died 
at Hampton-on-Thames about 1872, and is 
buried there? He married Sarah Morris, 
daughter of Evan Morris, farmer and miller, 
who was born at Llangcllen, Glam. John 
Rivers lived for some years at Preston, 
Suffolk, and was a skilful gardener and 
horticultural judge. He was in the habit of 
referring to his grandfather as Lord Rivers, 
and named a rose ‘‘ Lady Rivers.” He had 
an elder brother, Richard Rivers, a cooper 
at Greenwich. W. ; 


JuLIA, DAUGHTER OF C#SAR THE DiIc- 
TATOR.—Could any one supply me with 
allusions in literature to Julia, daughter of 
Julius Cesar and wife of Pompey ? I know 
the references which are the sources for her 
story (r. Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Classical 
Biography ’) and the passage in St. Augus- 
tine’s ‘De Civitate Dei’; I am seeking 
allusions in-later writers. 

PEREGRINUS. 


“THROWING IN THE , TOWRKL.’—In the 


published accounts of more than one recent 
-“‘ glove fight,” the expression is used that 


the seconds of the defeated competitor 
“threw in the .towel.” When did_ this 
equivalent for the old-accustomed phrase 
in this regard ‘“‘ threw up the sponge ”’ come 
first into use ? We seas A. R. 


EmERsoN’s ‘ ENGLISH TRAITS.’— 
1. Chap... v.—Emerson says that the 


Duke of Wellington, when he came to the. 


Army in Spain, had-every man weighed, 
first: with -his accoutrements, and then 
without; believing: that the force of an 
army depended on. the: weight and power 


of the individual soldiers. ..Where  <did. 
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Emerson get this information? Is _ it 
correct ? [I once mentioned it to Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and he said it was nonsense !]. 

2. Chap. viii—He mentions an R.A. who, 
in order that his picture should not dim a 
rival’s, took a brush secretly and blackened 
his own. Who was this R.A. ? 

G. DALRYMPLE. 

Ludgershall Rectory, Wilts. 

[2. This was Turner. His ‘Cologne’ was 
hung at the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1826 
‘between two portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
On varnishing day it was seen that the brilliance 
-of Turner’s colouring killed that of Lawrence. 
Before the private view day Turner dulled his 
picture with a wash of water-colour saying. when 
people remonstrated: ‘Its only lampblack. It 
will all wash off ; and Lawrence was so unhappy’’} 


THE Buiack' — Boy, CHELMSFORD.— 
‘Southey’s Commonplace Book,’ 4th Series, 
p. 392, under date 1810, says :— 

*“ At the Chelmsford Assizes the Lord Chief 
Baron observed that, on examining some ancient 
deeds a few days before, he accidentally dis- 
covered that the Black Boy in that town bore 
the same sign in the reign of Edward II.” 

Is this the hostelry now known as the 
Saracen’s Head ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CARDINAL ALEXANDER’S EprrapH, 
“written by himself ’’ according to Southey 
(‘Commonplace Book,’ 4th Series, p. 399)— 
KdrOavov otk déxwv, dre rdvoopae Ov em 

paptus 
TloAAGv, dvrep ideiv dAytov Av Oavarov. 
Which Cardinal Alexander was this? Where 
is the epitaph to be seen ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AN Otp PaLiInDROME INTERPRETED.— 
Respecting a. palindrome published in 
“N. & Q.’ for Nov. 26,1853 (p. 520), stated 
to be the inscription around a figure of the 


8 , 5 6. ie 
my En giro torte sol ciclos et rotor igne, 


will more profound classicists tell me 
whether they can support this translation : 
“Lo Helios, thou art twisted as to thy 
chariot-wheels into a vortex, and become 
@ roller with fire ”’ ? 

In detail I will attempt to justify it so: 
En sol, Lo sun, torte ciclos, twisted as to thy 
wheels (cyclos, accusative of reference), 
giro, into & vortex, et rotor igne, and (become) 
@ roller with fire (vocative, like torte, in 
apposition with sol)—a playful allusion to 
mythical Helios’s chariot transformed by 
Copernican astronomers into a whirl of 
incandescent gases ? 





The contributor recording this puzzle 
asked for a solution, but it does not appear 
that any correspondent supplied one. ; 

The only trouble I perceive about this 
rendering is rotor. ‘That quasi-Latin occurs 
among the terms of present-day mathe- 
maticians, but its provenance seems to be 
an essay published in London in 1873. 
(See Murray’s ‘ Oxford English Dictionary.’) 

As something must go over the side in 
most palindromes, could it be that the con- 
traction of rotator to rotor suggested itself 
independently to a medieval (?) epigramma- 
tist and a modern English mathematician ? 
Rotor does not occur in any Latin dictionary 
I have consulted, but there is a possible 
analogy in the syncope of ‘ symbolology ” 
to symbology and in potor for potator from 
potare, where the point of elision is the same 
accented syllable, with the same vowel and 
recurring consonant. G. W. 

San Francisco. 


‘Tar SPEcCTATOR.’—Who were the writers 
whose initials stand at the bottom of their 
several articles ? a: 2. 


Doctor or DecrEeEs.—Is anything known 
of the degree of ‘Doctor decretorum ”’ ? 
It was held by several persons of note at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, amongst 
others by William Witter, rector of Tarposley 
(1499-1543), by David Pole, rector of 
Bebington (1531-1535), afterwards (1557- 
1561) Bishop of Peterborough, and by James 
Stanley who received the degree shortly 
after Pope Julius II. had ‘signed his bull 
of provision constituting him Bishop.” * Mr. 
James Thornely in his ‘ Monumental Brasses 
of Lancashire and Cheshire,’ gives some 
account of Bishop Stanley, from which the 
above is a quotation (p. 120), and continues : 

‘In the following year (1507) the University of 
Oxford granted and decreed that he might he 
created a doctor of decrees by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London placing a cap 
upon his head.” 

Was the degree equivalent to the modern 
honorary D.C.L., and were all such degrees 
“granted and decreed ”’ by the University 
of Oxford ? W. F. Joun TIMBRELL. 

Coddington Rectory, Chester. 


JOHN BOARDMAN of Manchester, married 
three times, and his eldest daughter, Jane, 
was born in 1824. His first wife was a 
relation of the Peel family: could some 
reader give me her name. Any details of 
the Boardman family would be appreciated. 

BARTLETT, 
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‘** AU PIED DE LA LETTRE.”’—I have often 
heard this phrase used to signify taking a 
remark too “‘ literally.”” Can any one give the 
date of and explainitsorigin? M.A. P. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 

Who wrote the following passage, quoted in 
an article in The Times some six weeks ago, and 
in which of the author’s works is it to be found ? 

**The sole wisdom for man or boy who is 
haunted with the hovering of unseen wings, with 
the scent of unseen roses and the subtle entice- 
ment of ‘melodies unheard,’ is work. If he 
follow any of these they will vanish. But if he 
work they will come unsought, and, while they 
come, he will believe that there is a fairy-land 
where poets find their dreams, and prophets are 
laid hold of by their visions.” 

H. E. G. E. 


(The writer of the article in The Times alluded 
to above kindly informs us that the quotation 
was from ‘ Alec Forbes of Howglen’ by George 
Macdonald.] 





Replies. 


THE CRUCIFIXION IN? ART: 
THE SPEAR-WOUND. 


[12 8. vi. 314: vii. 11; 97.) 


May I add a little to the information already 
given by Mr. Sparke. There is no doubt 
that the tradition of the Catholic Church 
regarding the spear-wound in the side of our 
Lord is that it was on the right side. Some 
few years ago, for the purpose of a lecture 
on the early representation of the Crucifixion 
in Christian Art, I examined all the known 
examples up to the eleventh century, and 
my recollection is that with one exception 
and another possible exception, they bore 
out the Catholic tradition. Take, for 
example, the lamb pierced in its right side, 
a@ mosaic of the sixth century in the apse of 
old St. Peter’s at Rome, or the miniature of 
the Crucifixion in the MS. of Rabula 
(A.D. 586). The latter is of the greatest 
importance because it became the model of 
the Christian artists of the succeeding 
centuries. It shows, for our purpose, 
Longinus piercing the right side of Christ. 

The exception is in an Irish MS. of the 
Gospels of St. Gall in Switzerland. This 
miniature which is of the eighth or ninth 
century shows St. Longinus on the left side 
of Christ. The wound is not shown, but 
@ wavy line of red paint proceeds from the 
left side of the cross to the eye of Longinus. 
The possible exception, mentioned above, is 





an ivory in the British Museum which 
belongs to the decadent period of Roman 
art, fifth or sixth century. On the left. 
side of our Lord (right side as you view it) 
is the figure of a man with hand uplifted as: 
if about to strike. It has been suggested 
that the figure represents Longinus, whose: 
hand must originally have held a knife, 
now missing. But, as the headdress pro- 
claims him to be a Jew, I think it more likely 
that the hand is raised in derision, that it. 
never held a knife, and that it symbolizes: 
Christ’s rejection by the Jewish Church. 

In the west there was little departure. 
from the type of the MS. of Rabula until 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, when 
realism began to play a greater part in 
Christian art: in the East it still remains 
the type. Take as examples, the well- 
known fresco of the eighth century in. 
S. Maria Antiqua at Rome, or in our own 
country the tenth-century carving? behind 
the altar in the South Chapel at Romsey 
Abbey. Still the wound is always on the 
right side. For the twelfth century there 
could be no more conclusive evidence of the 
tradition than the stigmata of St. Francis, 
whether you accept their reality or not. 
With the rise of the great Italian schools of 
art in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen-. 
turies the Crucifixion becomes more full in. 
detail and more realistic, though not less 
devotional, and many of its accessories 
remain symbolical. The figure is no longer 
the living and triumphant Christ, reigning 
from the Tree, but a dead Christ in all the 
humiliation of His Passion. This manner 
was generalised by the schools of the 
Florentines, Cimabue and _ Giotto, and 
by the Sienese Duccio. The last named is 
said to have been the first painter who, for 
an artistic motive, represented the legs of 
Christ as bent and crossed, the feet pierced 
by one nail only. In the fourteenth century 
Fra Angelico left us paintings of the Cruci- 
fixion which no other artist has equalled. 
The changes were taking place, but the 
wound was still on the right side. 

In the fifteenth century the devotional 
treatment of this subject was eclipsed by the 
realistic in our modern sense of the word. 
Religious pictures gave place to pictures of 
religious subjects in which the artist’s efforts 
were concentrated to display his skill in por- - 
traying the human form. It may be that this 
anatomical school of painters considered 
that as the heart lies more to the left side 
of the chest than to the right, the spear 
wound should be on the left. Whether so 
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or not, I am sure that in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries must be sought the first 
examples of the innovation. I have just 
looked through the numerous illustrations 
in ‘Il Crocifisso nell’Arte ’ by Dr. Constan- 
tini, and the earliest example I can find 
among them in which the wound is on the 
left side is a Crucifixion at Dresden by 
Albrecht Diirer. Rory FLETCHER. 





FANGLO-CESAREUS (12 S. vii. 89).—Anglo- 
Cesareus is modern Latin for ‘‘ a Jerseyman.” 
Cexsarea, mentioned in The Maritime Itiner- 
ary as one of the islands off the north-west 
coast of France, has been identified with 
Jersey ; and “Anglo” distinguishes Andrew 
Durell from the natives of other places of the 
same name. 

Durell is a good old Jersey name. The 
most distinguished bearers of it were John 
(1625-1683) Dean of Windsor and Prebendary 
of Durham, author of the French translation 
of the Book of Common Prayer used in the 
Channel Islands; and David (1728-1775), 
Principal of Hertford College, Oxford, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 


Andrew Durell is thus described as coming 
from the island of Jersey (Cesarea). In the 
‘Album Studiosorum ’ of the University of 
Leyden Johannes van Brugh Tennent is 
entered (June 21, 1764) as “‘ex Prov. Nov. 
Cesariensi [New Jersey], Americanus,”’ 
while Carolus de Beauvais appears (Nov. 27, 
1615) as ‘ Anglo-Garnesiensis,’’ an adjec- 
tive which presumably means that he came 
from Guernsey (Garnsay), though Sarnia is 
the more correct Latin name of that island. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


** STaGNuM ” AND “‘ OFFOLDFALL”’—(12 S. 
vii., 48).—** Stagnes ” arep ools of standing 
water. A pool consists of water and land, 
and is therefore known by the name of Stag- 
num. I venture the suggestion that 
“ Offoldfall’’ should be ‘of foldfall,” a 
variation of the word ‘‘faldage ’—a privi- 
lege which several Lords anciently reserved 
to themselves of setting up folds for sheep in 
any fields within their manors, for the better 
manuring of the same; and this was done 
not only with their own, but with their 
tenants’ sheep, which they called Secta- 
falde. This faldage is termed in some 
places a “fold course” or “ faldagium.” 

W. G. WILtis Watson. 





Hoursecs (12 8. vi. 271, 341; vii. 17, 58).— 
I have received from M. Grin:Voruz, an. 
authority on vineyard pests especially, and 
recognized as a learned entomologist, further 
light upon this word. The names given to 
this parasite exceed fifty, varying according 
to districts—urbec, hurbec, hurbeck, hurebec, 
&c:, the word is connected with the Latin. 
urere—urbec, being in fact ‘‘ bec-brulant.”’ 
The ravages of this coleopteron have been 
chronicled for centuries, and in 1516 the- 
ecclesiastical authorities at Troyes solemnly 
banned it, as destructive of the vines in the 
neighbourhood. M. Grin adds that in the 
East the vines are subject to the attacks of a. 
small grasshopper or “ criquet ’—but the 
translators of the Psalms seem to have 
adopted a word in common use to convey 
the idea of the ‘“ vine-destroyer.” This 
however, does not explain your correspon- 
dent’s point, how a local name should have: 
been adopted by the Swiss translators of the 
Bible. L. G. R. 


CAROLINE ROBERT HERBERT (12 S. vi. 250, 
282, 338).—Here are a few more names, also- 
of army men. The Half-Pay List, 1730, 
has Ensign Edward Louisa Man on half-pay 
of Harrison’s 15th Foot. Amy Peter Piaget,. 
who was made Ensign in Richbell’s newiy- 
raised Regt. of Foot, May 27, 1742, was 
perhaps of French descent, and son of 
Ensign Peter Piaget (12 S. vi. 329). The: 
Army List, 1761, has Ann Gordon, Ensign 
46th Foot from Feb. 2, 1757, and William 
Ann Skinner, Lieut. 35th Foot, July 27, 
1759, while in 1778 it mentions James 
Susanna Patton, Capt. 6th Foot, June 18, 
1776, and William Anne Villettes, Cornet 
10th Dragoons, Dec. 19, 1775. Lord Anne: 
Hamilton, third son of James, 4th Duke of 
Hamilton,’ was so called after Queen Anne. 
However inconvenient to their owners these’ 
freak names must have been, especially in 
their school-days, to genealogists they serve: 
@ useful purpose as affording a possible clue 
to their identity which once; ascertained. 
cannot easily be forgotten or mistaken. 

W. R. WILLIAMS. 


ARMS OF JOAN OF Arc (12 S. vii. 70).— 
Mrs. Bury Palliser is instructive on this 
subject. She says :— 

‘‘ The arms which Jeanne d’ Orleans, her brothers 
and their descendants took* were composed by 
Charles VII. himself and are azure, a sword’ 
argent in pale, crossed and pommelled or sup- 





* By command of the king they assumed the- 
name of Du Lis. 
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porting on the point a crown of gold with two 
fleurs de lis of the same. The special device 
borne by Jeanne was a hand holding a sword, 
motto Consilio firmata Dei ‘ strengthened by the 
‘counsel of God’ which Vulson states to have 
seen upon a medal struck in her honour after 
she had caused Charles to be crowned at Rheims, 
-and a bee upon a hive crowned : Hec Virgo Regnum 
mucrone tuetur: ‘ This Virgin defends the kingdom 
with a sword.’ In the gallery of the Palais 
Royal was painted for her device a phoenix with 
‘the motto Invito funere vivat ‘ Her death itself 
will make her live.’ ’”’ (‘ Historic Devices, Badges, 
&e.,’ pp. 152, 153). 
St. SwITHIN. 


On Mar. 10 (Saturday), 1430-1 oecurred 
the first private examination of La Pucelle 
in prison (the Castle of Rouen) conducted, 
in the presence of Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais, by Maitre Jean Delafontaine— 
assisted by two assessors and two witnesses. 
- When asked the question: ‘‘ Have you not 

@ shield and arms ?’’ she replied :— ~ 

*T never had one; but my King (Charles VII.) 
has granted arms to my brothers (Jean and Pierre) 
—that is to say, a shield azure, two fleur-de-lys of 
gold, and a sword betwixt. These arms I described 
in this town to a painter, because he asked what 
armsI bore. The King gave them to my brothers [to 
please them], without request from me and without 
revelation.”"-—See TT’. Douglas Murray’s ‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc’ (1902), p. 59. 

A. R. BAyLey. 


ENGLISH PLAYS PERFORMED IN Paris 
(12 8S. vii. 89).—Hector Berlioz, the com- 
poser. who subsequently married the lead- 
ing lady of the English company, Henrietta 
Smithson, mentions some of the Shakespeare 
plays performed in which his wife took part, 
in his “‘ Mémoires.” There are two English 
translations of this work. There is also an 
abundance of material on Shakespeare in 
Paris in Jules Janin’s ‘Histoire de la 
littérature dramat ique ’ (1858, 6 vols. in 18). 
The essays are mainly feuilletons which pre- 
viously appeared in the Jowrnal des Débats 
and other Parisian newspapers. 

But the most important of all the first- 
night’s criticisms of Shakespeare’s plays will 
be found in the files of Goethe’s favourite 
Parisian paper Le Globe (founded by Paul 
Frangois Dubois in 1824). Dubois himself 
“was often in the critic’s stall. 

Alexandre Dumas wrote with enthusiasm 
of the English plays and players in his 
“Mémoires, as did also Ernest Legouvé in 
his ‘Soixante ans de souvenirs.’ Alfred de 
Vigny adapted the ‘Merchant of Venice ’ 
and ‘Othello’ (1828-29) for the Comédie- 
Frangaise after witnessing the originals in 








English, and Guizot’s ‘Shakespeare et son” 
temps,’ though only published in 1858, was 
really commenced during the engagement 
of the English actors in Paris. The Revue 
Britannique (founded in 1825) likewise 
contains some brilliant pages on Shakespeare 
in Paris. 

An aged French relative, who passed away 
a quarter of a century ago, often told me 
that Shakespeare was the English actors’ 
“trump. card,”’ and their subsequent failure 
was entirely due to their producing eighteenth 
century comedies. Some were even recog- 
nised as ‘‘adaptations’’ of French plays. 
“The English acters had set the romantic 
fire alight with the greatest plays ever 
written,” he said, ‘“‘and had nearly put it 
out by throwing worn-out old wigs on it.” 
There was at the commencement a prospect 
of a permanent ‘“‘Thédtre-Anglais” in 
Paris (like the ‘‘ Théatre-Italien ’’ for Italian 
operas), and the French Minister of Fine 
Arts had even privately promised a Govern- 
ment grant if the subscriptions reached a cer- 
tainsum. The most generous of the promised 
subscribers was the composer Rossini. He 
probably wished to make some return for 
the great reception he received in London 
from George IV. and the English public a 
few years previously. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED HANG- 
ING (1258. vii. 68, 94, 114).—My uncle, a Scots- 
man, educated and living much of his early 
life in Edinburgh told me, more years ago 
than I care to remember, that in his child- 
hood (he was born about 1833) there was in 
Edinburgh a crazy old woman who went by 
the name of ‘‘ Half-hanged Maggie.” The 
story as I heard it was that she had been 
sentenced to death for stealing (punishable 
by death in the days of her youth). Accord- 
ing to a custom prevalent then, women were 
hanged in a sack, the execution being 
public. 

1 am quite ignorant as to Maggie’s age at 
the time, but she conceived the idea that if 
she pushed the stem of a clay pipe down her 
throat without its being discovered she 
might save her life. How she did it the 
story does not say, but when she was cut 
down (if she were), or at all events when she 
was found to be still alive, she was pardoned. 
But the experience she had gone through - 
proved too much for her intellect and she 
lived a precarious life on the charity of her 
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neighbours, and used to be worried by the 
small boys who. called after her when they 
gaw her. ee Sao 
Possibly some of your readers may have 
heard of the case and may be able to give 
@ more accurate version than the above. 
J. CO. DE; 


I observe at the last reference that 
W. Newick states that “they tried to 
hang John Lee (1885), twice and not 
three times as stated.” It would be interest- 
ing to learn on what authority Mr. Newick 
bases this assertion. Every account that 
I have read of this remarkable incident, 
and they are many, states that there were 
three futile attempts and Lee himself, who 
certainly ought to- know, in his own life 
story published by Newnes in Henrietta 
Street minutely describes the three occasions 
and what he endured on each of them. I 
think Mr. Newick must be mistaken. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Tora (12S. vii. 92, sub Master Gunner).— 
I cannot assert that this term was never 
applied to “‘a powder from a dried herb ”’ 
(ante, p. 92), but it is certainly the Latin 
form of the English word tutty, an oxide of 
zine formerly used for ointments and lotions, 
and now as @ well-known polishing powder. 
See ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘“ Tutty,” sb.1. “ Tutty,” 
sb. 2 is there given az a dialect word for a 
nosegay. obo 

Winterton, Lincs. 


CRIMEAN Wak IN Fiction (12 S. vii. 90).— 
The hero of Henry Kingsley’s novel, 
‘Ravenshoe,’ takes part in the Balaclava 
charge, as private in a hussar regiment. 


©. be 8. 


Richard Dehan (pseudonym): ‘Between Two 
eS modern novel published about 
Miss Thackeray (Lady Ritchie): ‘Old Kensing- 
ton ’ (date unknown to me).—London at the 
time of the Crimean War, departure of troops, 


mews of losses &c. 
M. H. Donpps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


There is a novel entitled ‘One of the Six 
Hundred,’ by James Grant (author of ‘The 
Romance of War’) describing the battles 
mentioned by your correspondent, especially 
the battle of Balaclava, in great detail. 


Wandsworth. : 





The following stories deal chiefly with the 
Crimean War :—- 
Besant (Sir Walter): ‘By Celia’s Arbour.’—A 
story of Portsmouth and the Crimea. 
Griffiths (Major A.): ‘The Thin Red Line.’ 
Oxenham (John): ‘The Coil of Carne.’—Battles 
of the Alma, Balaclava, Inkermann, and the 
siege of Sevastopol. 
Tolstoy (L.): ‘Sevastopol.’ 
Grant (J.): ‘Lady Wedderburn’s Wish: a Tale of 
the Crimean War.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘Hearths and Watch-fires: a Tale of the 
Crimean War.’ By Colonel George Hatton 
Colomb (George Routledge & Sons, London, 
1877. Crown 8vo., pp. iv.—378). 

This was first published as a serial, but in 
what magazine or paper I have not ascer- 
tained. 1t was published in three volumes: 
in 1862, the’ author then being @ captain in 
the Royal Artillery. There is no mention 
of the Crimea in the title of the edition of 
1862. 

I have a copy of the 1877 edition, which 
I shall be glad to give the inquirer if he 
cares to have it. 

J. H. Lestiz, Lieut.-Col. 


Gunnersholme, Melbourne Avenue, Sheffield. 


The Crimean War figures in a novel ‘ The 
Young Stepmother.’ by Charlotte Yonge, 
published by Macmillan & Co., 1864. 

C. B. E. 


[Mr. A. H. ARKLE, who mentions, ‘ A gallant 
Grenadier,’ also thanked for reply.] ; 


THE PALACE OF THE Savoy (12 S. vii. 45, 
97).—The following matter relating to the 
Savoy has long baffled me: perhaps one of 
your readers may help to solve the problem. , 
On Aug. 30, 1721 Dr. Alexander Stuart, one 
of the physicians to the Westminster In- 
firmary, procured for the Governors of that , 
institution copies of certain records in the. 
Tower relating to. the Savoy Hospital, and 
was desired to get others, among which was 
a copy of the will of Henry VIII. No 
further mention of the matter appears in 
the Westminster Minutes, but on July 18, . 
1735, Mr. Thomas Lowndes made a proposal 
to the Governors of St. George's, which 
Hospital had been evolved by the secession ; 
of certain of the Westminster subscribers, to . 
add 900]. and upwards per annum to the; 
revenue, in return for @ sum of six hundred _ . 
guineas and a salary for collecting the said 
revenue. As showing that the proposal was 
seriously considered by the Governors, a 
committee was appointed to treat with him ; 
and three months later his proposal was 
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reported upon as reasonable, and H.R.H. the 
Prince President was asked to express his 
opinion upon it. On Jan. 9, 1735/6 a letter 
was read from a Mr. P. Wilkinson “relating 
to the Savoy,” saying that he could give 
much further insight into the matter than 
Mr. Lowndes, and the Committee was 
directed to receive proposals upon the 
subject. But no further mention occurs in 
the Minutes. 

't appears that a Mr. William Lowndes of 
Winslow, Bucks, held in the reign of Anne 
the office of Auditor of the Land Revenue 
(in which the Savoy was vested), with 
reversion thereof to his nine sons, of whom 
Thomas Lowndes may have heen one 
(see my ‘History of St. George’s. Hospital,’ 
p. 166). GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 

Ridge, Barnet, Herts. 


UNcoLLECTED Kipitinc Irems: G. W. 
Srervens (12 S. vi. 178; vii. 78).—The 
following copy of a cutting I have retained, 
fully dated, and taken from The Westminster 
Gazette is an interesting variant of the 
account already contributed by J. R. H. :— 

Mr. Kiecine as JOURNALIST. 
Harp at WorK AT BLOEMFONTEIN. 

Mr. Kipling is returning to his first love— 
jeurnalism. It is announced to-day by the 
Jiicemfontein correspondent of the Daily Mail 
that Mr. Kipling contributes four lines on Mr. 
Steevens to Saturday’s ‘Friend,’ the new paper 
edited by correspondents with the Field-Marshal’s 
forces. They lead an article on Steeven’s death, 
reported by his friend Mr. Lionel James, and are 
as follows :— 

G. W. STEEVENS. 
Through war and pestilence, red siege and fire, 

Silent and self-contained he drew his breath 
Brave, not for show of courage—his desire 

Truth, as he saw it, even to the death. 

Mr. Kipling is hard at work at the Newspaper 
office, assisting to edit one of the most unique 
newspapers in the history of journalism. 

W. G.* 26/3/00 
WittiaM R. Power. 


ARBOT KEMEYS OF CEFN MaBLeEy (12 S. 
vii. 89).—I had this same query in ‘N. & Q.’ 
forty-four years ago almost to the day, 
viz., on Aug. 12, 1876, and received a reply 
from E. M. D., which perhaps at this dis- 
tance of time, and for Mr. ANEURIN 
Wittiams’s benefit, vou will kindly re- 
publish in ‘N. & Q.’ It was as follows :— 

“The last Abbot of Bury St. Edmund’s was 


John Reve, or Reeve, better known as John de 
Malford, from the place of his birth. He was 





*Westminster Gazette . 





buried in St. Mary’s Church as the following, 
extract from the parish register shows:—‘ 1540, 
Apryll-John Noell, otherwise Reve, late Abbot 
of Bury, seco’de day.’ Weever in his ‘ Funerak 
Monuments’ gives the Latin epitaph which was 
placed over his grave, but by mistake quotes. 
the name as Kemis instead of Revis, or Reves. 
Probably your correspondent D.K.T. has beer 
misled by Weever.—E.M.D.” 

Like Mr. ANEURIN WiLLIAMs I was misled 
by Dinely’s ‘Itinerary Progress of Henry, 
Duke of Beaufort through Wales in 1684,” 
and he no doubt had been misled by Weever ;. 
and this I subsequently explained in. 
‘N. & Q.’ (See 5S. vi. 128, 295, and 359.) 

D. K. T. 


Barr (12S. vii. 110).—Edward I’s daughter. 
Eleanor (1266-98) married Henry ITI, Count. 
of Bar, in 1293. Bar-le-Duc is the ancient. 
capital of the Duchy of Bar. 

A. R. Bayley. 


The following epitaph is or was in Hatfield 

Church, Yorks .— 
Here ley ye boddy of Tho. Barr, Kneyght. 
Who disseassyd the swynt nyght 
Of could monyth of Desembyr. 
As wel we remembyr 
One thusand fore hundrid and nyn. 
When ye be ded and laid in grafe: 
As ye hafe don so sal ye hafe 
O prey for me to vergyn’s son 
As I hafe for many dun 
Yat I may come.... 
Then for.... ; xd, 

This Sir Thomas Barre is said to have 
married Elizabeth, sister of John Talbot, 
first Earl of Shrewsbury (1442-53). 

J. W. F. 


Gnaton (12 8S. vii. 108).— This is 
a misprint for Gunton near Norwich, 
the seat of Lord Suffield. I remember 
hearing from his brother Major Harbord of 
the unusually heavy cock pheasant that had 
been shot there, although the precise date, 
I think, was not mentioned. It was weighed 
(5 lb. 15 oz.) by the late Admiral Sir Houston 
Stewart, and was reported in August 1875. 
to the Editor of The Field by “G. C. G.” 
probably the late Rev. G. C. Green, Vicar of 
Modbury. 

As stated in my Handbook of British 
Birds (2nd ed. 1901) ‘“‘The normal weight of 
an adult cock pheasant varies from 3 |b. to 
34 lb.; a hen about 231b., but birds fattened! 
on maize have been found to weigh upwards 
of 5 lb.’ The bird now referred to was one 


of three I then had in mind; the others , 


being 5 Ib. 1 oz., and 5 Ib. 8 oz., the last 
named shot at Boddington Park, Nantwich. 
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Not far behind these in weight was one 
weighing 4 lb. 8 oz. which was shot by the 
date Mr. R. J. Balstom in November 1897 
at Pluckley, Kent. But such weights as 
these are of course abnormal, and due to 
the artificial food, especially maize, on which 
tthe birds have been reared. 
J. E. Hartine. 


Gnaton Hall is well-known to residents in 
South Devon and Plymouth. It is situated 
ain Newton Ferrers parish a short distance 
to the north of Wembury Church. It 
‘was recently for a number of years, 
in the possesion of Michael Williams, Esq. 
until his death a few years since. As 
Sir Wm. Houston Stewart was at one time 
Commander -in - Chief of the Devonport 
Station, it was probably at that time that he 
resided at Gnaton. W. S. B. H. 


Gnaton in Devonshire was the seat of 
the Roe family in 1825: the Rev. Sir 
Philip Perring, 3rd Baronet married in 1825, 
Frances Mary, only daughter of Henry Roe 
of Gnaton, Devon. (See Burke’s ‘ Peerage 
and Baronetags.’). Lronarp C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Curtous SURNAMES (12 S. vi. 68, 115, 196, 
238, 282, 302, 321; vii. 15, 34, 95).—About 
1860 the Rev. John Knox Stallybrass was 
minister at Ebenezer (Independent) Chapel, 
‘Steelhouse Lane, Birmingham. He had 
previously been a missionary in Russia. 
‘He was highly respected, but the name, taken 
‘as a&@ whole, was scarcely euphonious, and 
was the subject of some amusement. 

Howarp S. PEARSON. 


In the registers of St. John at Hackney 
the burial of a ‘‘ young wench ”’ is recorded 
under the date of Aug. 29, 1593. Her name 
was Maudlyn Brickbatt and she died of the 
“* plague.” G. W. YOUNGER. 

2 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1 


Having transcribed some thousands of 
mames connected with Essex I have natur- 
‘ally met with curious ones, but I think the 
one that struck me more than any other was 
‘on @ headstone in Ramsey churchyard to 
Joseph Sneezum, dated 1866. The curious 
‘name Septvans (brass in Chartham Church, 
Kent) was discussed in The Genealogical 
Magazine (vol. iii. pp. 283, 364). I saw, on 
@ shop fascia in South London some years 
go, the name Stumackchin. 

Wit1iam GrInBert, F.R.N.S. 





Peacocks’ FeatHers (12 S. vi. 334).— 
The following (from The Boston Sunday 
Globe, July 25, 1920) is part of the text to 
illustration of a gift recently placed on Smith 
College campus at Northampton, Mass., by 
the class of 1883, viz :— 

“ At the 25th reunion of the class, which con- 
sisted of 49 members, in 1908, all the members 
were reported to be alive, and the class, in com- 
memoration of this, adopted the peacock ‘ The 
Immortal Bird,’ as its class emblem, and the 
members wear a peacock feather at reunions. 
The emblem still holds good, for to-day not one 
of the members of the class has ‘ passed across 
the river.’ 

“The designer has embodied the class emblem 
in the centre of the memorial seat, where it will 
remain until all the members of the class have 
joined ‘ The Immortals.’ ”’ RoOcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


Principat Lonpon Correre Hovusss, &c. 
(12 S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 162; vii. 
26, 67, 103).—In the late Mr. G. W. Potter’s 
“Random Recollections of Hampstead’ 
mention is made of many ancient taverns 
which existed in that salubrious suburb. 
Their dates were, however, probably anterior 
to the eighteenth century. But he says that 
the Blew Boar ‘‘ dated from 1703,” and was 
believed to have stood at ‘New End, 
otherwise Boad’s Corner.’”? There was also 
the Cock and Hoop, adjacent to West End 
Green which I think deserves a place in 
Mr. Paul de Castro’s most instructive list. 
Then there was the Holly Bush Inn, 1775, 
which was the original abode of George 
Romney, the artist Crectt CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzum Club, 


Buiack Mass (12 S. vii. 48, 90),—In the 
series of articles entitled ‘The Cause of the 
World Unrest’ which have recently been 
appearing in The Morning Post, the name of 
Albert Pike occurs several times, though not 
much information is given about him. In 
the article appearing on.July 15 he is spoken 
of as the ‘Sovereign Pontiff of Universal 
Freemasonry.” Quotations are given from 
a letter which is alleged to have been written 
by Albert Pike, assisted by Ten Ancients of 
the Grand Lodge of the Supreme Orient 
at Charlestown, to the “very illustrious 
brother Giuseppe Mazzini.’’ This letter is 
dated Aug. 15, 1871, and sets forth an anti- 
clerical policy which Mazzini is to follow in 
Italy :— 

“The multitude, disillusioned of Christianity 
....thirsting for an ideal, will receive True Light, 
by the Universal Manifestation of the pure 
Luciferian doctrine, at last made public, a mani- 
festation which will arise from, the’ general 
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movement of reaction*following the destruction of 
Atheism and Christianity, both at the same time 
vanquished and exterminated.” 
Pike was the author of the ‘ Ritual of the 
Southern Jurisdiction of the U.S.’ 
H. P. Hart. 
The Vicarage, Ixworth, Bury St, Edmunds. 


Albert Pike was an American writer of 
great knowledge and spiritual insight in 
matters relating to the mystic side of Free- 
masonry. His principal work was ‘ Morals 
and Dogma.’ Born, 1809: died 1891. The 
statement that he was connected with Lucifer 
worship is probably a stupid slander. 

ARTHUR Bowes. 


Prorosep Museum or Arts, 1787 (12 8. 
vii. 104).—Thirty years before Cumberland 
suggested establishing a collection of casts 
for the use of students, Charles Lennox, 
third Duke of Richmond started, what 
Horace Walpole calls ‘‘a grand seigneural 
design,’’ namely a school for the study of 
painting and sculpture in his own house 
at the end of Privy Gardens, Whitehall. 

Here, in a spacious gallery, was a fine collec- 

tion of casts from the best antiques, under 
the superintendence of Cipriani and Wilton 
the sculptor who attended on Saturdays to 
give instruction. All artists and any 
students above twelve were admitted gratis. 
Many who entered became afterwards well- 
known in the world. 
# The house, which was built for the second 
Duke of Richmond by Boyle, Earl of Bur- 
lington was burnt to the ground in 1791, 
and on its site is Richmond Terrace. 
William Parry, who was one of the students, 
made a clever drawing of the Gallery with 
portraits. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Sartors’ CHANTIES (12 8. vii. 48, 95, 114). 
—In ‘English Folk Chanteys,’ collected by 
Cecil J. Sharp (London, Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., 1914), there is 


a valuable introduction with examples. 
The notes at the end are also of great 
interest. H. P. Harr. 


The Vicarage, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 


8. C. will find valuable information and“a 
full selection of chanties, words and music, 
in a volume ‘Songs of Sea Labour,’ by 
Frank T. Bullen and W. F. Arnold, formerly 
published by the Orpheus Music Publishing 
Co., and now by Swan & Co., 312 Regent 
Street, W., n.d., but 1914. J. H.-K. 





Witp Boar in HERALDRY (12 S. vi. 189, 
238).— Ono Ranzan, the Japanese naturalist 
of the eighteenth century, states that :— 

“In gloomy dales there occur some long- 
drawn tracks available for human passage; these 
are the nightly paths of the wild boar, whence 
the name Shishimichi (Wild Boar’s Route), 


| Frequently along these passages one observes 


big trees decorticated by friction and spots of 
fresh earth turned up by whom unknown. The 
true explanation is that the wild boar uses to 
daub its body with resin and ‘earth in order to 
harden its skin” —‘ Jitei Honz6 Kémoku Keimé,” 
tom. xlvii. 

That the Chinese hold the same opinion is 
evident from the following passage :— 

“The wild boar well defends itself against 
arrows by gathering the resin of pines, spreading 
it on sand and mud, and besmearing its own 
body with the mixture.”—Li Shi-Chin, ‘ System of 
Materia Medical,’ 1578, tom. li. 

Kumaausu MINAKATA, 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


JOURNAL OF HIS VISIT TO 
America (12 §. vi. 285).—I have just 
received your number of June 12. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to suggest that some 
of Mr. Delane’s fellow-passengers imposed 
upon his credulity in giving him the im- 
pression (see p. 287) that ‘‘ Southerners ’ 
evidently considered ‘‘ nigger ditties ’’ to be 
“their national airs,” and in inducing him 
to believe that ‘Poor Uncle Ned’ was 
**sung at Webster’s funeral as a dirge.”’ 
CHarLes E. Srrarton. 
70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


DELANE’S 


“Every BULLET HAS ITS Birnie” (12 8. 


vii. 109). — Gascoigne’s ‘ Fruites of Warre’ 
xvii, ec. 1575, “‘ Every bullet hath a lighting 
place.”’ 


Wesley’s Journal, June 6, 1765, ‘‘He 
never received one wound. So true is the 
odd saying of King William, that ‘ every 
bullet has its billet.’ ”’ 

“Dickens’s ‘ Pickwick,’ xix. 1837, ‘It is 
an established axiom that ‘every bullet has 
its billet.’ ”’ A. R. Bay ey. 


The following is taken from Benham’s 
‘Book of Quotations ’— ‘‘ Every bullet has its 
billet.”” Saying attributed to William ITT. 

Gascoigne ‘‘ Fruits of War’ [ut supra]. 

King William was of an opinion, an’ please 
your Honour, quoth Trim, that every thing 
was predestined for us in this world ; inso- 
much that he would often say to his soldiers 
‘‘every ball had its billet.’”-—Sterne, ‘ Tris-- 
tram Shandy, (1759-60), vol. 8, Ch. 19. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Hotes on Pouks. 


Calendar of the Close Rolls, nreserved in the Public 
Record Office. Richard II. Vol. ii. A.D. 1381- 
1385 (H.M. Stationery Office). 


Tuts Calendar—like most of the series—is diffieult | 


to review, because of its very wealth of material, 
the Close Rolls in general, being concerned, as 
every student knows, with an immense variety 
of topics. 
among the best furnished. 
remarkable documents have indeed, , 
appeared in Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ or in the Rolls of 
Farliament. We may mention as examples of 
these the order to the collectors in the port of 
Bristol to let the Pope’s collector in England pack 


in bales and take over sea, without payment of | vant,” ‘‘ Edmundesservant ”’ 


custom, a magnificent stock of hangings, wearing 
apparel, cloths and other such things of which a 
most delectable list is given; the memoranda 
concerning the delivery and keeping of the Great 
Seal; the order to cause the wax about the body 
of King Edward I at Westminster to be renewed ; 
or the order instituting a commission to enquire 
into the matter of a great ship of Genoa called a 
‘carrak’”? which went ashore near St. Mary 
Fourneux—but might not be counted as a wreck, 
her owner with the merchants and seamen sailing 
in her having escaped alive. 

Of the rest the following notes—taken some- 
what at random out of a mass of others equally 
good—may serve to give some idea. There are 
some dozen rp2ferences to the Hanse towns—the 
most interesting being a dispute arising from an 
incident at Yarmouth when the ‘ Fredeland ’ of 
Estland was anchored there in the port and, 
without the knowledge of any one in the ship, 
certain men floating carelessly by night in a boat, 
ran against her cable and were drowned. 

Under March 4, 1384 is a memorandum of great 
interest concerning St. Bartholomews in Smith- 
field, showing that the writs of the Common Bench, 
which were kept in a chest in that church, had 
many of them become rotten and unreadable 
owing to water from a hole in the church roof 
having fallen on the chest and penetrated to them 
by the keyholes and joints. 

Warlike preparations are naturally much in 
evidence; thus in April, 1385 not only certain 
knights and squires, but also three parsons in 
Dorsetshire were bidden to dwell upon their 
respective manors and benefices, with their house- 
holds well-armed and furnished, there to abide until 
Michaelmas next to resist the King’s enemies, if 
any should invade their parts; and two abbesses, 
among other heads of religious houses, received 
orders to send men-at-arms and archers to their 
benefices for the same purpose. Shipping affairs 
are full of interest: a large number of trades are 
represented: and there is an interesting order 
to the Sheriff of Devon on the subject of the 
King’s tinners and their charters. In September, 
1383, Peter Gyles (Pierrekyn Gyles in the warrant, 
which is in French) one of the King’s minstrels is 
sent to the convent of St. Mary, York to enjoy the 
maintenance ‘called the maintenance of the 
earl of Richemond’s beadsman.” <A study of the 
documents relating to London would yield 
innumerable good details ;} other towns—we may 





| specially mention Oxford and Cambridge—are 
also well represented both in the number of 


entries and the interest of the topics. Southamp- 
ton, in 1385, receives an order to amend its ruling 
‘as the king has heard by report of many that for 
lack of good ruling there is grievous peril of a 
| Scattering of the town.” 
The unusual words occurring in this volume are 
; numerous. Most are names of stuffs and wares ; 
| we may cite as examples of others “‘ a chevance 
| of great sums needfui for the King’s use”; ‘10 


The new volume before us may count | @cres 24 deywercs of land in Coulinge”; and an 
Some of the most | Order to suffer John Fresche who was to be kept 
already | in safe custody, “ to go at large within the Tower 


and to have his sport and conversation there.” 
Local and personal names abound, the latter 


| incinding, a somewhat higher than the average 


folk. ‘* Cristoffresser- 
and ‘‘ vykersser- 
vant ”’ occur as names between the man’s Christian 
name and his master’s surname, as: Edmund 
Doyle....and William “* Edmundesservant 
Doyle.” 

In matters of justice we noticed the writ of 
supersedeas establishing the right of Joan, princess 
of Wales, to certain sums of money found at 
Rawreth—she having ‘“‘wayf” and ‘stray ” 
throughout the hundred—and telling the quaint 
story of the theft of that money. ‘The prohibition 
to export gold or silver is illustrated once 
or twice—as in the case of a woman who 
was mistakenly arrested for having put a 
silver cup with a gilt cover on board a ship 
to be conveyed to foreign parts. The President, 
preceptors and brethren of St. John of Jerusalem 
have notice of this prohibition sent them 
combined with prohibition against departing 
out of the realm without leave. In September, 
1282, a certain chaplain accused of having forged 
the Pope’s seal was released from Newgate Gaol. 
An amusing order is that to the sheriff of Essex 
to carry at the King’s cost to the King’s lodging, 
wherever it shall be, and deliver to the treasurer 
ot the household a fish called a ‘‘ whalle ”’ now 
newly cast up upon the soil of the alien priory of 
Mersey—in the King’s hand by reason of the war 
with France. There is mention, apropos of the 
theft of a seal, of the hostel of ‘*‘ The Swerd of the 
Hoope ” in Fleet Street. 


percentage of ordinary 


Peetickay: an Essay towards the Abolition 
Spelling. By Wilfrid Perrett. 
Heffer and Sons, 6s. net.) 


THE main problem attempted to be solved by 
Dr. Perrett may be said to be how to find real 
characters for vowels. He would eliminate 
diphthongs, and he would also provide a symbol 
for each of the great number of vowel sounds at 
present represented, according to a very arbitrary 
and unsystematic convention, by no more than five 
—or we may say seven—symbols. Dr. Perrett pro- 
poses to write every vowel bya straight line—the 
quality of the vowel to be expressed by its being 
set obliquely, vertically or horizontally between 
the other letters: again by the line being long 
or short, and yet again by its being inserted in the 
word at the base, middle or top level of the 
consonants. There are a few additional devices, 
and the sum-total is presented to the eye in three 
pages of specimens. It will be seen that in a 


of 
(Cambridge. 
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general way, the notion would approximate 
English to an oriental plan of writing. 

The scheme has some obvious advantages, and 
-we should even be prepared to recommend it for 
‘type-written commercial correspondence within 
‘English-speaking countries. But the possession 
of a common alphabet has always seemed to us 
to be a modest but real and important bond of union 
between the countries of the Western world. We 
confess ourselves loth to forgo this possession at 
Dr. Perrett’s bidding. We would rather frankly 
condone eccentric spelling. After all we allow a 
difference between colloquial and literary speech : 
why should we not accept some divergence 
‘between literary and private writing ? 

Our author entertains a vehement objection to 
‘the names of letters. What ‘‘ spelling ’’ is required in 
the future will consist in a voiceless utterance of 
the actual letter, or so we understand. Alas! 
for our light-hearted use of initials if he succeeds 
in introducing this reform! We shall have to 
name things precisely and people who dislike the 
use of initials may begin to look for satisfaction. 
For ourselves, having rather an affection for the 
‘quite elaborate names of the Greek alphabet, we 
are unable to share Dr. Perrett’s displeasure at a 
letter having a name. No doubt his new vowel- 
symbols would not easily be provided for in 
that respect. 

We cannot but think that too much is made of 
the difficulty of English spelling. After all 
virtually the whole population is able to read. 
As for writing, usually an inability to spell proceeds 
either from real illiteracy or from want of practice ; 
cand to gain ability—if that is necessary—more 
reading and more writing must be done. But we 
‘think this would equally be the case under Dr. 
Perrett’s system. Nor do we fancy children 
~would be so much affected as he seems to imagine. 
Some of them are late in catching the trick of 
reading, but once they have caught it they are 
better aided by memory than are most adults, 
being less dependent for remembrance on associa- 
tion and system. We should expect the new 
-vowels to prove about as troublesome for them 
to learn in the first instance as is the present 
system—though, of course, differently. 

Dr. Perrett’s work opens up several further 
interesting inquiries—as, for example, whether 
the writing down of vowels is absolutely and 
invariably necessary. If his system were adopted 
‘it would possibly develop a secondary system for 
ordinary writing—in which vowels were, for the 
most part, omitted. 


The History of the Title Imperator under the Roman 
Empire. By Donald McFayden. (Chicago, 
University Press.) 

THis careful and convincing study disposes of 

several oft-repeated mistakes upon a question of 

great interest if not of extreme importance, 

By whom, and by what steps, was the title 

Imperator established as the official designation 

-of the ruler of the Roman world? The ‘ Pre- 
nomen Imperatoris,’ according to Suetonius and 

Dio, was first conferred upon Cesar the Dictator ; 

and Dio adds that it was made hereditary in the 

‘line of Cesar’s descendants. But these state- 
ments have for some time been regarded as 
-dubious. It has been shown that there is no 








contemporary evidence for Cesar the Dictator 
having ever assumed the Prenomen Imperatoris ; 
while, as Mr. McFayden points out the Fasti 
Capitolini and the Acta Triumphalia, in which 
Augustus appears as Imp. Cesar, and the Dic- 
tator as C. Julius C.f. C.n. Cesar, disprove the 
theory of the title having been made hereditary. 
To account for that theory ever having arisen 
Mommeen, in his ‘ Staatsrecht,’ evolved another 
which might be taken as an excellent example 
of the curious vagaries of armchair history. 
Relying on Dio he suggests that Cesar the 
Dictator adopted Imperator as a personal cog- 
nomen; and that Augustus decided to drop his 
preenomen and nomen and transfer that cognomen 
to their place—thus making his name Imperator 
Cesar instead of C. Julius Cesar Imperator, 
which, considering the uses of the word ‘“ im- 
perator ” at that time, is about as likely as that 
a Commander-in-chief of our days should take 
“* Field-marshal” as his Christian name. Mr. 
McFayden, we are inclined to think, is a little 
too confident in the absolute correctness of 
Ceesar’s use of the title. He works out success- 
fully its use and limitations under Augustus and 
Tiberius, and shows with judgment the part 
played, in its establishment as the chief designa- 
tion of the Roman monarch, by provincial usage 
and by the provincials’ view of Rome and the 
“* first citizen ’’ of the Republic. 

A word of commendation may well be bestowed 
both on the documentation of this monograph 
and on the clear and easy style in which it is 
written. 
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